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very closely to this description, especially in a certain al-
most girlish delicacy of feature and complexion. That
Sidney was indeed beautiful may be taken for granted,
since there is considerable concurrence of testimony on
this point. The only dissentient I can call to mind is
Ben Jonson, who reported that he "was no pleasant
man in countenance, his face being spoiled with pimples,
and of high blood, and long." But Jonson was only
thirteen years of age when Sidney died, and the con-
versations with Drummond, from which this sentence is
quoted, abound in somewhat random statements.

It was natural that a Telemachus of Sidney's stamp
should wish to visit Eome before he turned his face north-
wards. But his Huguenot Mentor, and perhaps also his
friends at home, so urgently dissuaded him from exposing
his immaturity to the blandishments of the Catholic
Calypso, that he prudently refrained. After a short
excursion to Genoa, he returned to Venice, crossed the
Alps, and was again with Languet at Vienna in July.
Here the grave youth, who had set his heart on becom-
ing perfect in all gentle accomplishments, divided his
time between discourse on politics and literature, courtly
pleasures, and equestrian exercises, In the Defence
of Poesy he has given us an agreeable picture of
his Italian master in horsemanship, the gasconading
Pugliano.

The winter of 1574-75 passed away at Vienna. In
the spring he attended the Emperor Maximilian to
Prague, where he witnessed the opening of the Bohemian
Diet. Thence he moved homewards through Dresden,
Heidelberg, Strasburg, and Frankfort, reaching London
in June. During his absence one of his two sisters,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